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THE DEAMATIC UNITIES IN ENGLAND. 

(Continued.) 

In endeavoring to give a compact, and, as far as possible, a 
unified survey of Dryden's pronouncements on the unities, we 
have displaced from their chronological position a little coterie 
of minor critics and dramatists. Among the earliest of these 
is Sir Samuel Tuke, who reiterates the old familar censure 
against the English stage, — 

"Here's a fine play indeed, to lay the scene 
In three houses of the same town, mean ! 
Why, we have several plays, where I defy 
The devil to tell where the scene does lie: 
Sometimes in Greece, and then they make a step 
To Transylvania, thence at one leap 
To Greece again; this shows a ranging brain, 
Which scorns to be confined t'a town in Spain. 

The possible Adventures of Five Hours ! 

A copious design ! Why in some of ours [English plays] 

Many of the adventures are impossible, 

Or, if it be achiev'd, no man can tell 

Within what time ; this shows a rare invention, 

When the design's above your comprehension."* 

Another plea for greater regularity,— especially of simplic- 
ity in the unity of action, is found in Flecknoe's A Discourse 
of the English Stage (1664). After pointing out the imper- 
fection of English plays, "excepting onely some few of Jon- 

" The Adventures of Five Eours (1663), in Dodsley, vol. 15, p. 315. 
That the Spanish Stage was subject to the same Mediaeval influence as 
the English is evident from the words of Lope de Vega, — El Uuevo 
Arte de Hacer Comedias; — 

"la c&lera 
Be un Espanol sentado no se templa 
Si no le represeten en dos horas 
Hasta el final juicio desde el Genesis." 
—Cited by Mr. Ker. 
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son's", the writer goes on to say, — "The chief faults of ours are 
our huddling too much matter together, and making them too 
long and intricate; we imagining we never have intrigue 
enough, till we lose ourselves and Auditors, who shu'd be led 
in a Maze, but not a Mist." 4 * 

Milton, in the Preface, On Tragedy, to Samson Agonistes, 
(pub. 1671) sums up compactly the classic tenets. We hear 
again of "verisimilitude" and "decorum", but, unfortunately, 
the poet does not give us his understanding of the terms. Says 
Milton, "It suffices if the whole drama be found not produced 
beyond the fifth act Of the style and uniformity, and that 
commonly called the plot, whether intricate or explicit, which is 
nothing indeed but such economy, or disposition of the fable 
as may stand best with verisimilitude and decorum. * * * The 
circumspection of time, wherein the whole drama begins and 
ends, is, according to ancient rule and best example, within 
the space of twenty-four hours." 

It was fitting that Edward Phillips should hold to Milton's 
opinion in the matter of the unities. In the Preface to Theat- 
rum Poetarum (1675), the former says, "I shall only leave it 
to consideration whether the use of the Chorus and the obser- 
vation of the Ancient Law of Tragedy, particularly as to limit 
of time, would not rather, by reviving the pristine glory of the 
Tragicall, advance then diminish the present; the Indec- 
orums are to be avoided in Tragedy," etc. 4 * 

Thomas Eymer, first reader in the English Church of Com- 
mon Sense, has already been mentioned as the friend of Dry- 
den. He is able to prove, with a commendable attempt at logic, 
the close correlation of the three unities. "And peradventure," 
says he, "if the Poet design any certain sense by his Fable, that 
sense will bind him to the unity of action; and the unity of 
action cannot well exceed the rule for time. And these two 

"Attached to Lovers Kingdom, a Pastoral Tragi-Comedy — in Rox- 
burghe Library, The Eng. Drama and Stage, etc. 1869. Also given by 
Spingarn, Crit. Essays, vol. 2, p. 92. 

"Spingarn, Crit. Essays, vol. 2, p. 270. 
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unities will not permit that the poet can far transgress in the 
third. So all the regularities seem in a manner to be link'd 
together."" For the rest, his criticism is mainly taken up 
with the unity of action, of which he has a very exalted opinion." 

In a similar strain, despite the influence of Dryden, Nathan- 
iel Lee in the Preface to Oedipus" (1679) speaks of the superi- 
ority of the ancient drama. He is discussing the English un- 
derplot, and adds, "Perhaps, after all, if we cou'd think so, the 
antient Method, as't is the easiest, is also the most natural, and 
the best: For Variety, as 'tis manag'd, is too often subject to 
breed Distraction; and while we would please too many ways, 
for want of Art in the Conduct, we please in none." 

Another anxious shielder of the rules is John Sheffield, Ear] 
of Mulgrave. His statement is important as revealing his sense 
of the inadequacy of the practice, compared with the knowledge, 
of the rules. In the verse Essay on Poetry, he says, 

"The Unities of Action, Time and Place, 
Which, if observed, give Plays so great a Grace, 
Are, tho' but little practised, too well known 
To be taught here ; where we pretend alone 
From nicer Faults to purge the present Age, 
Less obvious Errors of the English Stage:"* 

"Tragedies of the Last Age, etc. 1678, p. 24. Also Spingarn, idem, 
vol. 2, p. 190. Cf. A short View 1693, idem, p. 209. 

"See Hofherr, Rymers dram. Eritik, p. 28, "Von den Einheiten 
interessiert ihn [Rymer] eigentlich nur die echte, die der Handlung." 
Cf. Tragedies of Last Age, p. 106 for proof of this. 

n Works, 3 vols. L. 1721 — see vol. i, p. 263. This play was written 
with Dryden as collaborator. Cf. with what Lee says, the following 
from Langbaine's Momus Triumphant 1688: "They (tho English drama- 
tists) would have the greater Satisfaction in seeing a correct Play, 
by how much they were capable (by the help of these rules) to discern 
the Beauties of it." — Preface. 

"In Earl of Roscommon's Poems, 1717, p. 308; also in Sheffield's 
Works, 1726, vol. i, p. 72. Cited, too, by Spingarn Crit. Essays v. 2, 
p. 291. The Essay on Poetry was written in 1682. 
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Despite these earnest desires, the critic, turned playwright, 
was forced to desert his theoretic standard. In the Prologue to 
the Tragedy of Marcus Brutus, Sheffield reluctantly admits to 
an infraction of the rule of place : — 

"But here our author, besides other faults 
Of ill expressions, and of vulgar thoughts, 
Commits one crime that needs an act of grace, 
And breaks the lawi of unity of place." 

He then says, almost beseechingly, 

"And where can Brutus die but in Philippi field?" 53 
The beginnings of a new tendency appear first in Congreve, 
in spite of Dryden's claim that his "ingenious friend" was care- 
ful in his practice of the rules. While professing an attempt 
to preserve them intact, Congreve cannot refrain from declaring 
that he finds them shackling and of secondary importance. "I 
confess," says he in the Dedication to The Double Dealer, "] 
designed (whatever vanity or ambition occasioned that design) 
to have written a true and regular comedy, but I found it an 
undertaking which put me in mind of Sudet multum, frustraque 
labor -et aussus idem."" A decidedly scoffing vein is revealed in 
his Epilogue to the same play, — 

"The lady critics, who are better read, 
Inquire if characters are nicely bred 
They judge of action too, and time and place ; 
In which we do not doubt but they're discerning 
For that's a kind of assignation learning."™ 

a Vd. Works of Sheffield, or Duke of Buckinghamshire, 1753, vol. 
i, p. 243. The scene of the play is, of course, first Athens, then 
Philippi field. 

"The Comedies of Wm. Congreve, ed. G. S. Street, 1895, vol. I. 
The date of the Double Dealer is 1693. 

"Cf. idem vol. i, p. 100, Dryden, To My Dear Friend, Mr. Congreve 
etc.: 

"So bold, yet so judiciously you dare, 

That your least praise is to be regular. 

Time, place, and action may with pains be wrought, 

But genius must be born, and never can be taught." 
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From this Farquhar's ridicule of all rules, is but an easy trans- 
ition. 

An important figure in criticism toward the end of the 17th 
century is John Dennis. He preserves the tradition of the end 
of the rules, justifying them by an appeal to "Nature." To 
him, the term is synonymous •with "verisimilitude." That he 
is in essential agreement with Eymer is evident from his letter 
to Walter Moyle, — yet he is ready to grant, following in the 
footsteps of Dryden, that genius may overstep the laws and 
still not fail of greatness. In the letter 5 * mentioned, dated Oct. 
26, 1695, Dennis writes, "We know indeed very well that a man 
may write regularly and yet fail of pleasing; and that a Poet 
may please in a Play that is not regular. But this is eternally 
true, that he who writes regularly, caeteris paribus, must always 
please more than he who transgresses the rules. Nothing can 
please in a Play but Nature, no not in a Play which is written 
against the rules ; and the more there is of Nature in any Play, 
the more that Play must delight. Now the rules are nothing 
but an Observation of Nature. For Nature is Rule and Order 
itself: There is not one of the Rules but what might be us'd 
to evince this." This is even true of the "mechanical rules," 
says Dennis. He first considers the law of place, — and no- 
where is the pathetic fallacy of projecting the audience upon the 
stage, more apparent than in his discussion of this unity. Says 
our critic, "It is certain that it is in Nature impossible, for a 
Man who is in the Square in Covent Garden, to see the things 
that are at the same time transacted in Westminister." Con- 
cerning the unity of time, his argument would have been sweet 
and remembered music to the ears of Castelvetro: — "A reason- 
able man may delude himself so far, as to fancy that he sits 
for the space of twelve Hours without removing, eating or sleep- 
ing, but he must be a Devil that can fancy he does it for a 
Week." On the unity of action Dennis is similarly narrow." 

"In Select Works, 1718 vol. ii, p. 537. 

"In the same letter, Dennis, a propos of The Mock Marriage 
(1696) by Thomas Scott, scores the author for asserting "dogmatically 
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In the same year, 1696, appeared Blackmore's Prince Arthur. 
Dennis in his Remarks" on the "Heroic Poem," scored Black- 
more for failing to arrive at just those elements of an epic, that 
the author had, in his preface," prided himself on attaining. 
His censure is directed exclusively at Blackmore's ill-success in 
preserving the unity of action. "Mr. Blackmore's action has 
neither unity, nor integrity, nor morality, nor universality," 
says Dennis; certainly an array of faults sufficient to consign 
any work of art to everlasting perdition. On the same unity 
Dennis says later, "It is the Propriety or the Impropriety of 
the Episodes that preserves or corrupts the unity of action."" 

From his attitude of rule-worship Dennis never departed, 
though he moderated his views somewhat.* 1 In the Preface to 
Iphigenia he writes, "I endeavored to reconcile Variety to Eeg- 
ularity: For Irregularity in the Drama, like Irregularity in 
Life, is downright extravagance, and extravagance both upon 
the Stage, and in the World is always either Vice or Folly, and 
is often both.'"' The "higher strain," however, appears in the 
next paragraph of the Preface, — "At the same time I am far 
from thinking that any observation of the Bules can make 
amends for want of Genius; I have the lesson of my Master 
too constantly in my mind, to be guilty of such a mistake."" 

in his Preface, that he who writes by Rule shall have only his Labour 
for his Pains". 

"Remarks on a Book etc. 1696. In his criticism Dennis derives 
directly from Bossu. 

" E. g., "There are indeed many other Actions besides the Principal 
one, but they all depend on, and have relation to that which is Prin- 
cipal, with the Unity of which the Unity of the Poems stands or falls." 
— Blackmore, in his Preface. 

"Preface to Iphigenia, 1700. 

"Under the influence of Dryden. 

"Preface to Iphigenia, 1700. 

** Cf. Dryden's statement of this, supra, and his lines to Congreve 
on the Double Dealer. Dennis, however, clung to the rules, for in the 
same Preface he says, with evident pride, "That the present Tragedy 
is more regular than most of our Tragedies are, I have some grounds 
to believe." 
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It would carry us too far afield to enter at any length into 
the Collier controversy, which began about this time, with the 
appearance of the famous Short View (1698). Of this work, 
and its author's subsequent writings, Farquhar said with jus- 
tice, "This gentleman had done the drama considerable service, 
had he arraigned the stage only to punish its misdemeanours, 
and not take away its life."** 

As would be foreseen, Collier is in complete accord with the 
rules, — a fact that appears from the views expressed in his ex- 
amination of The Relapse." His opinions are borrowed from 
Corneille,** whose conclusions he is good enough to accept, but 
rash enough to narrow. In keeping with the French critic and 
his English followers, Collier points out the essential interde- 
pendence of the three unities. He is spiritlessly orthodox in 
his exaltation of verisimilitude, — but as there is nothing indi- 
vidual in his pleadings, we may dismiss the Short View in fa- 
vor of one of the rejoinders it called forth. 

In the shower of replies" to Collier that appeared almost 
immediately, there is one anonymous pamphlet,'* which merits 
particular attention. The unknown writer anticipates fully the 
opinions that Farquhar maintained in his Discourse upon Com,' 
edy. The work is a noble vindication of the practice of the 
English stage, — a complete and sweeping denial of the need 
and efficacy of French rule and precept. As a defense and 
assertion of native genius, it stands unparalleled in its day, and 
is assuredly the handiwork of a man of taste and spirit and 
backbone. The writer does not seek to prop up his plea with 
subtle logic ; he begs no question ; he is content to rest his case 

"Preface to The Twin Rivals (1702) — Dramatic Works, ed. A. C. 
Ewald, 1892, vol. ii, p. 5. 

"Included in A short View etc.; 1698. Vd. p. 228 ff. 

"Collier says, "He that would see more upon this subject must 
consult Corneille." — idem. 

** See the list in Beljame's book. 

"A Defence of Dramatick Poetry, being a Review of Mr. Collier's 
'View etc.'— 1698. Yd. Part II, p. 28 ff. 
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upon the practice of Shakespeare, and the dramatic "sense" of 
the English people. He is a clear-minded, level-headed critic, 
able to view the question from what was then a novel stand- 
point. Nor is he lacking in critical acumen, as several in- 
stances of fine insight attest. 

First comes his Declaration of Independence — hitting the 
tone of boldness and vividness that marks the entire work: — 
"For the strict Observation of these Corneillean Rules, are as 
Dissonant to the English Constitution of the Stage, as the 
French Slavery to our English Liberty." His thesis thus stated, 
he goes on to support it, — "Here the shortest way to tell you 
what will please an English audience, I think, is to look back 
and see what has pleased them. And here let us first take a 
view of our best English Tragedies, as our 'Hamletf , 'Mackbeth', 
'Julius Caesar*, 'Oedipus', 'Alexander*, Timon of Athens', 
'Moor of Venice', and all the rest of our most shining pieces. 
All these and the rest of their Honourable Brethren, are so far 

from pent-up in Corneille's narrower Unity Rules that 

nothing is so ridiculous as to pretend to it. The subjects of 
our English tragedies are generally the whole Revolutions of 
Governments, States or Families, or those great Transactions, 
that our Genius of Stage-poetry can no more reach the Heights 
that can please our Audience, under his Unity Shackles, than 
an Eagle can soar in a Hen-coop."" 

This improves on the proud tone of modern English im- 
perialism; — it is the very intensity of triumphant glorification 
of the home-bred. Yet it is sound in principle, despite the 
rather promiscuous assemblage of plays cited. The author then 
goes on to an exposition of the minor unities as the foremost 
English playwrights have understood them. His ideas are start- 
lingly modern, — and the expression often no less so. '"Tis 
true", says the unknown, "I allow thus far, That it ought to 
be the chief care of the Poet, to confine himself into as narrow 
a compass as he can, without any particular stint, in the two 

"P. 32. Cf. p. 33, "Comeille may reign Master of his own Revels; 
but he is neither a Hole-maker nor a Play-maker for our Stage." 
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First Unities of Time and Place; for which end he must ob- 
serve two Things: First upon occasion (suppose in such a 
Subject as Mackbeth) he ought to falsifie even History itself. 
For the Foundation of that Play in the Chronicles, was the 
Action of 25 Years. But in the Play we may suppose it begun 

and finish'd in one third of so many Months Secondly, the 

length of Time, and distance of Place ought to be never pointed 

at nor hinted in the Play By this means the Audience, 

who came both willing and prepar'd to be deceived, and indulge 
their own Delusion, can pass over a considerable distance both 
of Time and Place unheeded and unminded, if they are not 
purposely thrown too openly in their way, to stumble at. Thus 
Hamlet, Jviivs Caesar, and those Historick Plays shall pass 
glibly; when the Audience shall be almost quite shockt at such 
a Play as Henry the 8th, or the Duchess of Malfey. And why, 
because here's a Marriage and the Birth of a Child, possibly 
in two Acts ; which points so directly to Ten Months length of 
time, that the Play has very little Air of Eeality, and appears 
too unnatural."" This is indeed refreshing after the disheart- 
ening dullness of so much of the criticism we have reviewed. 

More daring still is the critic's attack on the major unity." 
"Here," he declares, "must be Uhder-plots, and considerable 
ones too, possibly big enough to justle the TJpperplot, to support 
a good English Play; nay, though the Under-plots do not 
much fight under 'the great General', and consequently the 
'Play splits and the Poem is double', as Mr. Collier calls it; 
yet this instead of weakening the Contrivance or Diluting our 
Pleasure shall rather strengthen the one, and double the other."" 

There remains for us the views of but one dramatist and 
critic, who comes on the threshold of the new century: — George 

"P. 33. 

"Cf. p. 35 ff. The author attacks Corneille and Collier on their 
notion of the unity of action, calling them "down-right dull and as 
seriously impertinent (as to our Stage Regulations) as their worst 
Enemies cou'd wish 'em." 

n P. 37. 
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Farquhar. It is perhaps fitting that this study end with the 
opinions of a critic who is truly English in his rejection of the 
strict rules and of rule-makers. Nowhere does this characteris- 
tic bent find better expression than in Farquhar's Prologue to 
Sir Harry Wildair (1701) : 

"Our youthful author swears he cares not a pin 

For Vassius, Scaliger, Hedelin, or Eapin; 1 * 

He leaves to learned pens such laboured lays, 

You are the rules by which he writes his plays,™ 

From musty books let others take their view, 

He hates dull reading, but he studies you. 

Among his friends here in the pit he reads 
Some rules that every modish writer needs. 
He learns from every Covent Garden critic's face, 
The modern forms of action, time and place."™ 

For a prose, though by no means a prosaic, statement of 
the same idea, we have Farquhar's Discourse upon Comedy' 
(1702). In spirit, and often in letter, this work is of a piece 
with the views of the nameless critic whose polemic against Col- 
lier we have rated so highly. There is the same superb confi- 

"Sam'l Butler, Upon Critics Who Judge of Modern Plays Pre- 
cisely by the rules of the Antients (1678) forestalls Farquhar in this 
independence. He says, 

"Reduce all Tradegy by Rules of Art 

Back to its Antique Theatre, a Cart," etc 

Cited in Spingarn, Crit. Essays, etc. 

"Cf. Garrick's prologue to Whitehead's play, supra. 

"Cf. The Epilogue to Congreve's Double Dealer, cited above; and 
see Dramatic Whs. of Farquhar, 1892 (ed. A. C. Ewald, vol. I, p. 339.) 
The same note is struck by Sewell in his Prologue to Betterton's The 
Sequel of Henry IV : — 

"If sometimes devious from old rules he strays, 

And treads a-wry from Aristotle's ways, 

'Tis but to show he darM to give offense. 

And laugh'd at slavish Ties in any Sence. 

"In a Letter to a Friend, Works, 1711, p. 62 seq. 
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dence in the native genius ; the same willingness to find autho- 
rity in "the Pit, Box and Galleries"'; and the same angry im- 
patience with the flatulent theorizing of "the learned". Farqu- 

har is out of humor with "Chir new author who first 

chooses a single Plot, because most agreeable to the Regularity 
of Criticism, no matter whether it affords Business enough for 
Diversion or Surprize. He wou'd not for the World introduce 
a Song or Dance, because his Play must be one entire Action. 
We must expect no Variety of Incidents, because the Exact- 
ness of his three Hours won't give him time for their Prepara- 
tion. The Unity of Place admits no Variety of Painting or 
Prospect, by which mischance perhaps we shall lose the only 
good Scenes in the Play."" 

Then comes the insistence upon the lesson to be gained from 
precedent: "The Rules of English Comedy," says Farquhar, 
"don't lie in the Compass of Aristotle, or his followers, but in 

Pit, Box and Galleries We must consult Shakespeare, 

Jonson, Fletcher, and others We shall find these Gentle- 
men have fairly dispene'd with the greatest part of Critical 
Formalities; the decorums of Time and Place, so much cry'd 
up of late, had no force of Decorum with them ; the Aeconomy 
of their Plays was ad libitum, and the extent of their Plots only 
limited by the Convenience of Action."** 

Farquhar then takes a fall out of verisimilitude. "We can 
expect", he writes, "no more Decorum or Regularity in any 
Business, than the Nature of the thing will bear; now if the 
Stage cannot subsist without the Strength of Supposition, and 
Force of Fancy in the Audience, why should a Poet fetter the 
Business of his Plot, and starve his Action for the Nicety of 
an Hour, or the Change of a Scene since the Thought of Man 

"p. 62. 

"p. 73. Farquhar goes on to say, "I would willingly understand 
the Regularities of Samlet, Barry the Fourth and of Fletcher's plays; 
and yet these have long been the Darlings of the English Audience, 
and are like to continue with the same Applause, in Defiance of all the 
Criticisms that ever were publish'd in Greek or Latin." He is against 
rambling plays, however: Vd. p. 78. 
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can fly over Hours and Years with the same Ease and in the 
same Instant of Time, that your Eye glances from the figure 
of six to seven on the Dial-plate; and can glide from the Cape 
of Good Hope to the Bay of St. Nicholas, which is quite across 
the World, with the same Quickness and Activity, as between 
Covent Garden Church and Will's Coffee-House.'"* 

This completes the citations from the critics and dramatists 
of the 17th century, to the end of which period we have fol- 
lowed the evolution of the theory of dramatic unity. We have 
witnessed the rather fruitless efforts of Jonson to acclimatise 
an exotic plant, and the more (though never uniformly) suc- 
cessful attempts of later critics under the compelling guidance 
of the French. Nor was the wordy fight given up with the end 
of the century, — for the question is still a moot one in the next. 

In retrospect, too, it is possible to see the rise of the spirit 
that led eventually to the overshadowing, for a time at least, of 
the unities. The origin of this spirit we have found in Medi- 
aeval England, and both Farquhar and the anonymous oppon- 
ent of Collier, are but 17th century exemplars of the early tra- 
dition militating against undue restraint. It is to be noted 
that at the end of the 17th century, with the growth and final 
voicing of the English freedom, comes a new impetus to the 
appreciation of Shakespeare and his Elizabethan co-workers. 
As an accompaniment of this is, of necessity, the rejuvenance 
of the imagination. Yet the unities, once freely admitted, were 
not to be cavalierly dismissed. As a matter of fact, they have 
never since died out in England, as they never have been super- 
seded in France, — nor is it in the nature of the drama for them 
to become a dead issue in either country. As Professor Posnett 
says, "The truth is that under an aspect conventional, pedantic, 
and therefore repulsive alike to creative and critical freedom, 
the unities conceal an attempt to solve certain problems involv- 
ing the highest efforts of philosophic inquiry. The need of 
dramatic limitation in space, time and action, is no mere whim 
of critical fancy. It rests on truths which the evolution of 

™p. 79. Cf. the note in Pye's A Commentary etc., cited above. 
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man, socially and individually, establishes, and which his ani- 
mal and physical environments amply confirm/'" 

This leads directly to the question — are the unities extinct 
in the English drama of today? Prof. Lounsbury would have 
us believe that they are." He says, "it is equally evident that it 
is Shakespeare's practice which is the one followed upon the 
modern stage. Stress is no longer laid upon the unity of time 
and place. In regard to these the doctrine is now so thor- 
oughly discredited in theory and discarded in practice, that 
there are playwrights of our day who, so far from accepting it, 
do not even know of its ever having had an existence. Ac- 
cordingly it might seem an unnecessary slaying of the slain to 

consider it here at any length"" But, looking far into 

the future, Professor Lounsbury is able to speak of "some pe- 
riod in the revolution of the ever-changing" canons of tasle and 

"Comp. Lit. 1886, p. 35. 

"And compare what Professor Thorndike says in his Tragedy 
1908 (which I read after this article was in the hands of the editor) : 
"Even the unities, whether a3 observed in the Greek Theatre or as 
denned by French and Italian critics, may, after generations of debate, 
be safely relegated as nonessential." (p. 7). But cf. p. 10 ff: 
"Though the action of modern tragedies has usually been less simple 
than that of the Greeks — the tendency today seems to be toward a 
return to the simplicity that Aristotle had in mind." 

Professor Thorndike, who seems ever ready to put accepted views 
to the test, discusses Ibsen's unity of action (p. 11 idem) and on p. 
313 points out that "in practice the unities are likely to result in a 
counterbalancing defect, in a concentration of incident improbable 
and artificial." 

c Op. tit., p. 13. Prof. Lounsbury cites Browning's plays as 
preserving the unities, and adds, "But plays like these— never acted 
or unsuccessful if acted— are not representative of the dominant in- 
fluences which now affect the English stage." (p. 15). Against this it 
may be urged that Browning's plays are not unactable because they 
preserve the unities,— any more than Tennyson's which disregard them 
in general. 

^Cf. Brunetiere: La Loi du Thi&tre (Preface to Les Annates du 
Theatre, par E. Noel et E. Stoullig, p. V) "Mais, la vrai veritS c'est 
qu'il n'y a pas de regies, en ce sens; il n'y en aura jamais, n n'y a 
que des conventions, qui sont necessairement changeantes, puisqu'ellea 
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criticism*', when "the doctrine of the unities may, for awhile at 
least, come again into fashion. It is improbable, to be sure; it 
is by no means impossible."** 

With Prof. Lounsbury's opinion I am unable to agree. In 
this study it has been several times implied that in their strict- 
est acceptance — that of "critics of a dissecting turn of mind"* 1 — 
the unities are indefensible. But, viewed broadly, the rules, 
having their basis in a by no means contemptible desire for 
limitation, are closely connected with the unity of all art works. 
It is true that this unity is a higher and nobler thing" than 
Boileau or Rapin or Bossu ever dreamt of, or than Corneille, 
perhaps, ever conceived. Whether one calls it, with Lessing, 
moral unity, or with some others unity of imagination? or yet 
again, unity of interest, or impression, or appeal," — it is, in the 
final analysis, the unity of Michael Angelo, — "the purgation of 
all superfluities." And the unity of action, and even those of 
time and place — if one could forget the discredit into which 
Italian and French theorizing has brought all three — belong of 
right to the drama, and have work marked out for them. 



n'ont pour objet que de realiser le earactere essentiel de l'oeuvre 
dramatique et que les moyens d'y reussir varient selon les lieux, les 
moments, et les hommes." 

"Cf. p. 23, "There are indeed certain subjects, or certain ways of 
treating a subject, which may be said to exact" (the observation of 
the unities.) Prof. Lounsbury instances Gammer Gxirton's Needle for 
place, and Randolph's Muses' Looking-Glass for time. 

"Schlegel, Vorlesungen iiier dram. Kwnst, xvii. 

*Cf. Schlegel, idem, "Far, therefore from rejecting the law of a 
perfect unity in tragedy as unnecessary, I require a deeper, more 
instrinsic, and more mysterious unity than that with which most critics 
are satisfied. This unity I find in the tragic compositions of Shake- 
speare, in quite as great perfection as in those of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles." 

" Cf . Courthope, Life in Poetry, Law in Taste, pp. 48 & 65. 

"For the knowledge of, and references to, these three terms, as 
for many other valuable suggestions, I am indebted to the kind interest 
that Professor A. L. Bouton of New York University has taken in 
this paper. 
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At this day the unities are coming to their rightful heritage. 
In more than one important phase of contemporary drama they 
are demanded, — and what is most significant — demanded by 
the exigencies of the stage. Just so did they arise to exercise 
their rightful functions in the Greek theatre. 

In particular, two features of the modern drama tend to 
conserve the unities : the employment of Scenery, and the para- 
mount interest in Character. Scenery is to the modern stage 
what the Chorus was to the Greek — an ever-present, limiting 
force. It permits of few changes, and if there ever was a pow- 
erful factor in preserving the veridical, this is it. Scenery is 
verisimilitude objectified and made visible. Hence arises its 
greatest draw-back — it clips the wings of imagination. 

But scenery is an outer, a palpable feature of the stage. The 
other is an inner, subtler, and more potent effect, — the prying 
into the moods of men, the laying bare of the springs of action. 
If a connection were established between scenery and character, 
it would, from a certain viewpoint, scarcely be a fancied one. 
The spectator, his imagination once atrophied and rendered use- 
less by elaborate scenery, turns perforce, to follow curiously and 
questioningly, the actors. From the actions of men he turns to 
the motives of these actions, — from Plot, he turns to Character. 
Nor is the change wholly lacking in compensation, for the spec- 
tator's mind is now centered upon human beings, coping with 
forces and problems that to him are, usually comprehensible, 
and always familiar. 

This is, of course, not the whole of our drama of to-day — 
but it is assuredly one significant phase of it. Perhaps, too, it 
will be increasingly our drama of to-morrow. At any rate, the 
dramatic unities — whether or not playwrights know the phil- 
osophy and the sophistry of them — show unmistakably the signs 
of renewed vigor. One can but hope that vacuous theorizing 
will not be their portion again. 

LOUIS SlGMUND FrIEDLAND. 

New York, April, 1910. 



